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EDITORIALS 


SECRET OF A —Most of us, particularly those 
GOOD PANEL who travel the convention cir- 


cuits, have seen some rather 
horrible examples of panel discussions. There have 
been execptions, of course, but by far the majority, 
when analyzed for results, some up with a big fat zero. 
With most of the time taken up by preliminary state- 
ments of panelists, there is little time left for any 
questions or discussion from the floor. Tri-State’s 
Secretary Jack Rue and his Merchandising Committee, 
seemingly found the answer this week. The first re- 
quirement is an experienced, toastmaster-type panel 
moderator. Mark Evans, of course, who did the job for 
the Tri-States this week leaves nothing to be desired. 
The second secret, we think, is eliminating the preli- 
minary statements of the panelists and starting right 
smack off with questions. It goes without saying, of 
course, that you need panelists who know their busi- 
ness. The Tri-State panel had that, and they also had 
some well chosen questions prepared in advance. If 
we hadn’t known otherwise, we might also have sus- 
pected that there were ringers planted in the audience, 
for the audience participation was exceptionally high. 
A real, real, real good job. Conventions could stand 
more of them. One suggestion, if we may—make it 
three hours next time instead of two. The audience will 
buy it. 


NEW PRODUCTS —Speaking of this panel, and 
panels in general, a number of 
eminent food buyer panelists in recent months have 
charged that the Canning Industry is sitting on its 
thumbs, watching the parade of new products go by. 
Canned foods, they have said, have no glamour, no sell- 
appeal, lack the essentials of showmanship. 


Here on this panel, at least, two “mistresses of the 
kitchen” allowed that they want their basic vegetables 
plai:: and unvarnished so that they can use their own 
ima-ination and “jazz them up”, according to their own 
deli ‘hts. In view of the extreme difficulty of introduc- 
ing « new product (it takes an act of Congress in many 
casis); in view of the many varied individual tastes 
anc. family eating habits (some like it hot, some like it 
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cold) ; in view of the restricted shelf spacing in even 
the largest supermarkets; in view of price conscious- 
ness; and in view of many, many other things, it would 
seem that the viewpoints of these two ladies are far 
more sound than those of the buyers who claim they 
want “jazzed up” peas, beans, corn, and tomatoes, for 
instance, or peaches, pears, plums and cocktail. The 
food editors, God bless them, have done a beautiful job 
in cooperation with the NCA Consumer & Trade Rela- 
tions Program, of showing consumers just how 
glamourous canned foods can be made with practically 
a slip of the wrist. 


CAN PRICES °—There was joy in Canningville 

‘last week as the substantial can 
price reductions were announced by the American Can 
Company—the first major cost break for the canning 
industry in many years. Said one canner, this is the 
best news I’ve had in, in—the best news I believe I’ve 
ever had. Traditionally, one can company just about 
meets the price of the other. There’s no reason to sus- 
pect that things will be otherwise this time. 


Traditionally, too, the industry could quickly dis- 
sipate this windfall at the drop of a buyer’s hat. This 
column fondly hopes that the first canner, who reduces 
his prices further below cost of production, because of 
this break in costs, will find his bankers completely un- 
willing to extend him credit for this and all other 
seasons. 


A second reason for rejoicing, it seems to us this 
week, is the emphatic stand taken by President Eisen- 
ower on March 25, with reference to the long heralded 
steel strike, when he said “Labor and management 
‘must’ settle the steel wage issue so there will be no 
increase in the cost of that basic commodity to the 
consumer.” It is high time, this column believes, that 
government played a hand in an issue so vital to the 
country’s economy. It’s a far cry from some two years 
ago, when several months before the strike deadline, 
the steel companies announced that they would settle 
for sharply increased labor costs—and of course, higher 
steel costs. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS HONOR A & P—Officials of the Tri- 
State Packers Association at the Annual Spring Meeting in 
Baltimore March 19 and 20, paid tribute to the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. in a Special Centennial Celebration. Occasion was 
the 100th Anniversary of A & P, the nation’s oldest food chain. 
The Association, chose an official of their oldest member to pre- 
sent A & P with a plaque. He’s William H. Ritter, Jr., President 
of the 105 year-old P. J. Ritter Company of Bridgeton, New 


Jersey,—(second from right). 

With Mr. Ritter, left to right, are: John W. Rue, Executive 
Secretary of Tri-State; Joseph M. Zoller, head of A & P’s Balti- 
more field buying office; William F. Leach, President of the 
Atlantic Division of A & P with headquarters in Philadelphia 
(holding plaque); Mr. Ritter... and, Francis C. Stokes, Jr., 
Francis C. Stokes Company, Vincentown, New Jersey, Tri-State 
President. 


Tri-State Packers 


charge of the procurement of canned and 
frozen fruits, vegetables and juices in 
the Tri-State area and other Eastern 


Honor 


Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Eastern Shore of Virginia canner & 
freezers members of the _ Tri-State 
Packers Association, and their associates, 
turned out in generous number on Thurs- 
day, March 19th to pay tribute to their 
oldest and largest customer, The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. The 
occasion was the one—hundreth anni- 
versary of the founding of “The Tea 
Company”; the place—the Grand Ball- 
room of the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

William F. Leach, president of the 
Atlantic Division of A & P, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and Joseph M. 
Zoller, head of the Baltimore field buying 
office, headed a delegation of A & P 
officials on hand to receive plaudits of 
the suppliers. 

Complimenting the firm on it’s “Splen- 
did requirements for food to meet 
consumer demand for Quality” and em- 


A & P 


phasizing that the Tri-State award is 
being given “in recognition of A & P’s 
achievement of first place in America’s 
largest industry’, Association president 
Francis C. Stokes, Jr. called on William 
H. “Bill” Ritter, president of the 105 
year old P. J. Ritter Company, to do the 
honors. 

Taking the liberties of the senior 
citizen, Mr. Ritter welcomed “the young- 
sters” into the century club and recalled, 
from personal memory, many instances 
of the teamwork that has existed between 
A & P and packers of the Tri-State area. 
He presented both Mr. Leach and Mr. 
Zoller with Association plaques as me- 
mentoes of the occasion. Mr. Leach 
started with the Tea Co. in 1914—45 
years ago. He came to Philadelphia as 
head buyer of the Philadelphia unit in 
1926 and has been president of the 
Atlantic Division since 1938. Mr. Zoller, 
and his father before him, have been in 
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states from Pennsylvania to Florida for 
the past 35 years. 


STRETCHING THE FOOD DOLLAR 


In accepting the plaque, Mr. Leach re- 
ferred to the long and happy relationship 
that has existed between A & P and the 
Tri-States, stressed the great 
responsibility, “We in the food industry 
have for public service. We are the 
nation’s largest industry,” he said. “This 
year the American public will spend 
somewhere around $70 billion for food— 
more than these same people spend for 
automobiles and parts, gas and oil, furni- 
ture and equipment, and clothing, com- 
bined. For the average family, this 
represents 25 to 30 per cent of its entire 
budget. That is, 25 to 30 per cent of all 
the money it has spent goes for food 
before anything else is paid for.” 

“We must strive constantly to improve 
the quality of the food we offer the heuse- 
wife, and strive constantly to make her 
food dollar go farther.” 

“Now, this is a pretty tough job in view 
of the rising costs with which we are all 
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confronted—higher wages, higher trans- 
portation costs, higher prices for all the 
goods and services we buy. 


“But that is a problem we have had 
with us for many years, and we will solve 
it in the future as we have in the past— 
through greater efficiency in your opera- 
tions and ours. We know it can be done 
because the whole hundred years’ history 
of our company has been a case history of 
seeking and finding new and better ways; 
and we have not, by any means, come to 
the end of the line. 


“In our own field of distribution, we 
know that greater efficiencies are possible 
in the design and operetion of ware- 
houses, in the construction and operation 
of stores, in the expediting and simplifi- 
cation of deliveries and in all the business 
procedures that go on behind the scenes— 
and we are exploring all of them. 

“In your own field, because of the great 
advances in research and engineering, 
there must be at least as great opportun- 
ities for improvement.” 


Ending on a note of challenge, Mr. 
Leach concluded: 


“Tt’s a fine thing for a person or com- 
pany to reach the hundredth milestone. 
Putting sentiment aside, the hundred 
years are only important for the things 
they have taught us. In our own case, we 
have learned that the best way to win and 
hold customers is to give them the most 
good food for their money. This is the 
policy on which our company has been 
built. This is the policy on which it will 
continue to operate. 


SPACE AGE SALES PANEL 


Traditionally, for the past eight or ten 
years at least, a spot is reserved on the 
Spring Meeting for a discussion of sales 
problems. This year was no exception 
and the Merchandising Committee, with 
the helping hand of Secretary Jack Rue, 
provided a most interesting session this 
time in panel form. Moderator was the 
well known Mark Evans, director of 
the Washington Housewives Protective 
League. The panel contained a food 
editor, ‘Elinor Lee of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald; and a housewife, 
Mary Nyburg, of Baltimore; a chain 
buyer, Seymour Seleznow, vice president 
of Merchandising and Equipment, Food 
Fair Supermarkets Division of the Grand 
Union Company; a merchandising mana- 
ger, Bernard Stein, Giant Foods Shop- 
ping Center, Washington; and a proces- 
sor sales manager, Joseph Brenner, 
canned foods sales manager for the 
Southern Packing Company, Baltimore. 


The questions had been prepared by the 
Mevchandising Committee. The panel 
added a few more, and questions were 
fre-ly invited from the floor by Mr. 
Evins and tendered. 

THE CONSUMER ANSWERS 
oes the attractiveness of the label 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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CHRONOLOGY—A & P TEA COMPANY 


1859—George Huntington Hartford, a native of Augusta, Maine, purchased a 
ship load of tea on the docks of New York, selling directly to consumers at prices 
approxmiately one-third of the prevailing retail price. Opened his first store at 
31 Vesey Street in downtown Manhattan, offering teas at retail and by mail order. 


1859-1869—Coffee and spices added to the line. Vesey Street headquarters 
enlarged. 


1870—Branch houses established as far away as Boston and Philadelphia. 


1871—The company rushed food products to the scene of the Chicago fire to help 
the thousands of persons made homeless. A & P stores became a part of Chicago 
scene during reconstruction of the burned out city. 


1872-1879—The company expanded to 100 stores and the retail operation was 
enlarged with the establishment of wagon routes to service rural families. 


1880—George Ludlum Hartford (Mr. George) joined his father in the manage- 
ment of A & P. Then 15 he took over the cash register at the Vesey Street 
office, and during his 77 years of active partcipation in company affairs, never 
relinquished his supervision of A & P finances. 


1888—John A. Hartford (16) went to work at Vesey Street. 


1890-1910—During this period A & P consolidated into one store many commodi- 
ties that heretofore had been obtainable only in specialty shops. 


1910—Ralph W. Burger, now President and Board Chairman went to work as a 
clerk in the little red-front store in Glenn Falls, New York. 


1912—“Mr. John” pursuaded his father and brother to launch a pilot store 
establishing cash-and-carry, eliminating credit, home deliveries, telephone orders 
and premiums. 


1915—George Huntington Hartford, founder, retired. 


1916—Mr. Hartford set up the family trust that was not to be dissolved until the 
death of “Mr. George” in 1957. ; 


1917—George Huntington Hartford died at the age of 84. A & P then had more 
than 3,000 stores. 


1920-1930—Number of stores increased from 4,500 to the peak of 15,709. 


1925—Decentralization set in. With 14,000 stores ringing up annual sales topping 
$440,000,000, five separate divisions were set up with headquarters in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. Division offices were opened in 
Detroit the following year, and the seventh division with headquarters in Jack- 
sonville, was established in 1938. Each of the divisions is operated by a president 
and board of directors, and is divided into several warehousing units, each of 
which operates an average of approximately 100 stores. 


1926—Establishment of a national meat department by A & P gave birth to ‘the 
“combination” store, paving the way to the supermarket concept. 


1930-1950—Expansion at a standstill in the early years of the Depression, as 
well as during World War II. A program of replacing the 15,709 stores reached 
at its peak in 1930, with single centrally located supermarkets begun just prior 
to the War, was resumed in the mid 1940’s, reducing the number of retail outlets 
to approximately 4,500. 


It was in 1950 that Mr. Burger, who started out as a clerk with A & P 40 
years earlier, was elevated to the presidency. 


1951—John A. Hartford, chairman of the Board, died in New York at the age of 
79, in September of that year. 


1957—George Ludlum Hartford, last of the father-son team that had built the 
company, died in September, 1957. 


1958—Mr. Burger named Chairman of the Board as well as President. In 
December the New York company which held all of the voting stock, was merged 
into the Maryland coporation. A corporate simplification move that extended 
voting rights to the general public, which prior to that time had access only to 
non-voting common and preferred stock. 


1959—A & P celebrates Centennial. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


SEVENTEEN WILL CONDUCT 
“CREATIVE TEEN COOKS” 


Ten leading food packers and associa- 
tions, six major chains and independent 
food stores from coast-to-coast will sup- 
port Seventeen Magazine’s “Creative 
Teen Cooks” promotion in April. Mark- 
ing the magazine’s largest spring food 
program since the semi-annual activity 
was inaugurated in 1956, the “Creative 
Teen Cooks” promotion will be conducted 
with the cooperation of 2,000 high school 
homemaking teachers throughout the 
country. 


The educational food campaign has 
been designed to stimulate teen-age 
familiarity with and consumption of 
fresh, frozen, canned and packaged foods 
by educating the teen-age girl in meal- 
planning and modern shopping methods 
through in-store and at-school lessons. 

The ten leading food companies and 
associations will work closely with the 
stores, schools and Seventeen in promot- 


“Slim-Trim,” a revolutionary, dietary 
beverage, containing only one calorie per 
ounce, is soon to be marketed by Central 
Canning Co., Inc. 

Sugarless “Slim-Trim” contains a new 
ingredient known as “Cylan” (Calcium 
Cyclamate), a special sweetener de- 
veloped by Dupont Co. of Wilmington, 
Delaware. A non-carbohydrate, “Cylan” 
is said to cut the calorie count because it 
does not build food into fat producing 
matter. These properties, according to 
George S. McCandless, president of the 
firm, “make ‘Slim-Trim’ the ideal bever- 
age for diabetics and others seeking a 
low-fat, sugarless diet.” 

Enriched with Vitamin “C” and 
other medically-proved properties re- 
commended by dentists for preserving 
good teeth, the new drink is said to make 
an excellent, non-filling refreshment for 
children. 


ing the following products: Appain Way 
Pizza Pie Mix, Raisins (California Raisin 
Advisory Board), Carnation Evaporated 
Milk, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Complete Pizza 
Pie Mix, Coca-Cola, Del Monte Pineapple- 
Grapefruit Juice Drink, French’s Mus- 
tard, Knox Unflavored Gelatine, Canned 
Pineapple (Pineapple Growers Associa- 
tion) and Ritz Crackers. 

Major chain and indepedent food stores 
in market areas from coast-to-coast par- 
ticipating in Seventeen’s “Creative Teen 
Cooks” program are: Albertson’s Food 
Centers in Idaho, Utah, Washington, and 
Oregon; Safeway Stores in San Fran- 
cisco Bay area and Washington, D. C. 
area; Ralph’s Grocery Company, the Los 
Angeles Market area, including Long 
Beach and Pasadena, California; El 
Rancho Markets, Inc., covering Hunting- 
ton Park, Arcadia and Pomona, Cali- 
fornia; Piggly Wiggly Stores in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; and 
Daitch-Shopwell Stores in Westchester 
County, New York. 

As part of the program, the partici- 
pating chains and independent food 
stores will play host to all high school 
homemaking classes in their vicinity, con- 
ducting store tours during regular class 
hours, giving lessons in meal-planning, 
displaying Seventen’s “Creative Teen 
Cooks” educational and brand-name food 
posters and saluting teen-age cooks in 
their local retail advertising. 


LAUNCH CLING PEACH- 
FRUITCOCKTAIL AD PROGRAM 


Beginning in the April 20 issue of 
Life magazine, the. cling peach industry 
is launching a spring advertising and 
merchandising campaign for cling 
peaches and fruit cocktail built around 
the tie-in-theme, “Look what you can do 
with cling peaches (or fruit cocktail) 
and—” 


The “and” items with fruit cocktail 
during the courses’ of the drive will be 
shredded coconut, dates, Jell-O, ham and 
pancake and baking mixes. With cling 
peaches they will be ice cream, oatmeal, 
cold cereals, Jell-O, coconut, hamburger, 
chicken, frankfurters, sausages, ground 
beef and lamb. 


Life will carry the entire campaign, 
with fruit cocktail color pages on April 
20 and June 1, and cling peach double- 
spread and page insertions, respectively, 
on May 11 and June 22. 


Called by Cling Peach Advisory Board 
spokesmen the most concentrated push 
ever given grocers by the board to build 
business across the store, the theme is 
presented as an extension of the long- 
time advertising platform: variety of 
ways in which California clings and fruit 
cocktail can be used. 


Tie-in mats for local newspaper and 
handbill features are being supplied by 
the board’s district merchandising man- 
agers, or mailed from its home office at 
153 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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This family size bottle, containing 20- 
ounces of Peter Pan catsup, has been 
placed in distribution by Brooks Foods, 
Inc., Collinsville, Ill. Product is distri- 
buted throughout the middle-west. Bottle 
supplier is Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany; lug closure by White Cap Co., and 
label by The United States Printing and 
Lithograph Co. 


USWGA MEMBERS TO HEAR 
HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF A PROMOTION 


How wholesale grocers and their re- 
tail customers can obtain the maximum 
potential from manufacturer promotions 
will be outlined by W. Robert Eagan, 
merchandising expert, at the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Convention. 

The convention will be at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla., April 
19-21. 


Mr. Eagan is vice president and mer- 
chandising director for Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago advertising firm. The 
title of his presentation will be “The 
Manufacturer, the Consumer and You.” 

Harold O. Smith, Jr... USWGA execu- 
tive vice president, pointed out that to- 
day’s modern wholesale grocer must have 
the proper “know-how” to achieve the 
maximum effectiveness on manufacturer 
promotions. 


“All profit starts with sales,” Mr. Smith 
said, “and the problems of the whole- 
sale grocer in this field are the same as 
those experienced by the _ corporate 
chains.” 

A former merchandising manager «nd 
general district manager for the Kroger 
Co., Mr Eagan joined Foote, Cone & 
Belding in January, 1949, as director of 
Merchandising and was elected vice presi- 
dent in 1953. During the past 10 years, 
he has worked on sales and merchandis- 
ing programs for Armour, Libby, Sun- 
kist, Hiram Walker, Beatrice Foods, 
Kimberly Clark, Kraft Foods, Johnson’s 
Wax, Paper Mate, Pepsodent, and many 
other well known manufacturers. 
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TRI-STATE PACKERS 


(Continued from page 7) 


influence your purchase? Not so much, 
said the housewife, except that the 
general attractivness and neatness of a 
label does lend a suspicion of quality in- 
side, but it doesn’t always work that way. 
| buy the brands I know I can trust from 
experience. 


Are consumers label conscious, do they 
read the label? Yes, says Food Editor 
Lee, very much so, and she suggested 
that more canners might add the number 
of servings and/or number of cupsful. 
Later she agreed the consumer didn’t 
know the difference when the 303 was 
substituted for the No. 2 at first, that is. 


Does price reflect quality? Do you 
resist buying the low priced items for 
fear of getting poor quality? Do you 
mind paying more for quality? One or 
two cents a can makes little difference, 
said Mrs. Nyburg, the housewife. Low 
price does lend suspicion of poor quality. 
Generally speaking, Mrs. Lee, the food 
editor, conceded the housewife might try 
a can priced one or two cents lower, but 
if the quality isn’t there, there will never 


be a repeat. Later when Mrs. Nyburg 
conceded she shopped at the super to save 
money, and Mr. Evans good naturedly 
chi.ded her for contradicting herself. 
Mrs. Nyburg said it was a waste of 
money to take a chance on poor quality 
and bring home something to the family 
that none of them would eat. 


Grand Union Seleznow disagreed as 
forcefully as he might with Mrs. Nyburg, 
saying that is basic economics that price 
is a factor in moving any product. Giant 
Foods Stein agreed. 


Will convenience foods eventually re- 
place conventional foods. Food Editor 
Lee, only to the extent that they equal 
or nearly approach the conventional. 


Here’s one apparently asked by the 
merchandising manager. What are the 
shoppers’ most critical comments about 
supermarkets. Mrs. Lee, chief complaint 
is that there is no one to talk to, no one 
who can inform them, no one to complain 
to, no place to make suggestions. 


Do store demonstrations have value? 
Both ladies answered yes, for new 
products. 


FROM THE CHAIN POINT 
OF VIEW 


Mrs. Muriel Townsend of the Lord Mott 
Company, speaking from the floor, asked 
what seemed to be one of the most pene- 
trating questions of the day. Do you, asa 
consumer, Mrs. Nyburg, and do your 
readers, Mrs. Lee, prefer to have your 
staple items like peas, corn, beans, and 
tomatoes, come to you in the can as they 
are, so that you can do our own prepar- 
ation, seasoning, baking, etc., or would 
you prefer that we, as canners, do that 
for you? The unanimous answer—give 
them to us as they are and let us use our 
own imagination. 


Asked how they could afford not to 
stock labels that are nationally adver- 
tised and merchandised consistently, both 
buyers answered that with the multipli- 
city of stocks it is now necessary to 
handle, it would be impossible to stock all 
brands of all items, and that which items 
to stock were necessarily a management 
decision, based on potential profits. The 
two ladies agreed they would like a 
broader choice, and that when they 


(Continued on Page 15) 


FOOD SALES ENTER THE “SPACE AGE”—A panel of food 
e\perts hitches itself to its theme, “Food Sales in the Space 
Ace”, as food packers from Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia met in Baltimore, for the annual 
l'\i-State Packers Association Spring Sales Meeting. 


Members of the panel are (left to right): Panel Moderator 
Mark Evans, television personality and Washington office repre- 
sentative of the Housewives Protective League; Mrs. Elinor Lee, 
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Food Editor of the Washington Post & Times Herald, represented 
the consuming public in a discussion with industry representa- 
tives; Bernard Stein, Director of the Grocery Purchasing Division, 
Giant Food Shopping Center of Washington, D. C.; Seymour L. 
Seleznow, Vice President of Merchandising and Procurement, 
Grand Union Super Markets, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Mar 
Nyburg, Maryland Housewife and Regional Director of “CARE”; 
and, Joseph Brenner, Sales Manager of Canned Foods, Southern 
Packing Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Institute of Food Technologists 
will hold its 19th Annual Meeting at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia May 17 to 21. Food Technologists 
from every quarter of the United States 
and some from Canada, Australia, Great 
Britain, and Continental Europe will at- 
tend to learn at firsthand of the advances 
made in improving the chemical, physical, 
bacteriological, and nutritional status of 
the food we eat. The meeting will be an 
opportunity for an exchange of ideas 
for food scientists, management and the 
food industry suppliers. Technical con- 
tributions will be made by personnel of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Defense Food Laboratories, 
University Research Departments, In- 
dustry Laboratories, and reports on ad- 
vances from overseas. 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute reports a complete sell- 
out of exhibition space for the Packaging 
Machinery Show to be held at the New 
York Coliseum, November 17 to 20. 153 
exhibitors will occupy the 64,000 square 
feet of exhibit area. The Show will be 
held in coordination with the Packaging 
Institute, which is holding its 21st An- 
nual Packaging Forum at that time. 


Lady’s Choice Foods, packers of pre- 
serves, pickles and kindred specialties, 
which has occupied quarters at 1237 
Minnesota St., San Francisco, Calif., 
since its founding by the late Joseph 
Smooke in 1917, will move shortly into a 
new $2,000,000 plant in suburban San 
Leandro, Calif., Nathan Smooke is now 
president. 


A. T. Leatherbury, president of the 
Eastern Shore Canning Company, Machi- 
pongo, Virginia, was confined to a hos- 
pital with a slight heart attack recently. 
He has now returned to his home and 
reported to be doing nicely. A. T. says 
that he now expects to live longer than 
ever. 


Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, has issued a new bul- 
letin (100-58) on the Mechanical Pickle 
Picker, which gives complete details on 
the research and development of this 
new machine, which is self propelled 
and picks one row at a time. Copy of the 
Bulletin may be obtained by writing 
the company. 
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Brockway-Tygart Merge — Glenn A. 
Mengle, chairman, and Finley B. Hess, 
president of Brockway Glass Company, 
and O. C. Noble, president of Tygart 
Valley Glass Company, have issued a 
joint statement that the directors of both 
companies have agreed on a statutory 
merger that would make Tygart a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Brockway firm. 
The merger agreement is effective pend- 
ing a ruling by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, and a vote of approval by the 
stockholders. Brockway manufactures in 
its four plants and subsidiaries, a wide 
range of glass containers for the food, 
beverage, pharmaceutical and household 
chemical industries. Tygart on the other 
hand, is primarily a producer of food con- 
tainers. The combined sales volume of 
these companies will make Brockway the 
fourth largest glass container manu- 
facturer in the country. No changes in 
personnel are contemplated except to add 
a Tygart representative to the Brockway 
Board of Directors. Tygart management 
will remain in their present capacities for 
approximately three years under the 
merger agreement. 


Bluffton Foods, Inc. Bluffton, Indiana— 
Al Turmail has bought out the half inter- 
est of Ike Lyons in the company, which 
makes Mr. Turmail the sole owner of the 
firm. Mr. Lyons has made no announce- 
ment as to his future plans. Clarence 
Brown, formerly of Brooks Foods, is the 
new manager and superintendent for 
Bluffton Foods. 


Charles H. Cooper, Treasurer and 
Manager of the Preble Canning Com- 
pany, Preble, Indiana, and President of 
the Indiana Canners Association, was in- 
jured in a head-on collision near Gas 
City, Indiana, on March 16. Although his 
inuries were severe, his condition is not 
critical. He is being cared for in the 
Blackford County Hospital at Hartford 
City. It is expected’that in about a week 
he may be moved to the hospital at 
Elwood. 


Mead-Atlanta Paper Company has ap- 
pointed Nat Steadman national sales 
manager of the Folding Carton Division, 
where he will coordinate matters of 
policy and pricing in the division through- 
out the company’s national sales regions. 
He moves into his new post after a year 
as Southeast Sales Manager. 
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Ferry Morse Seed Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert C. 
Smith as advertising manager, who will 
handle all phases of public relations and 
consumer market research at the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Detroit. For the 
past two years Mr. Smith has been mar- 
keting specialist for the company. He 
and his wife and their two daughters, 
Joyce and Janet, now reside in Detroit. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Conti- 
nental Can Company, has issued a new 
booklet “Imagination in Glass”, which 
provides information on the new Ad- 
vance Styling and Design Center recent- 
ly set up by the Division. The booklet 
illustrates the wide range of packaging 
problems creatively handled at the cen- 
ter, which coordinates such activities 
as pacakage engineering, graphic art, 
model making, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising analysis, and consumer motiva- 
tion research. The booklet may be ob- 
tained from the Hazel Atlas Glass 
Division, Continental Can Company, 15th 
& Jacob Streets, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Associated Seed Growers — Merritt 
Clark, vice president for sales, has an- 
nounced a realignment of Asgrow sales 
personnel in the Midwest. R. W. “Woody” 
Richardson, formerly Asgrow represent- 
ative in Minnesota and Wisconsin, has 
been assigned the Central States in the 
Midwest, including Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Iowa. Carl E. Hohlt, 
formerly of the company’s Indianapolis 
office, will replace “Woody” Richardson 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. . 


DEATHS 


Baxter B. Chenoweth, 82, associated 
with A. W. Feeser & Company, Wesi- 
minster, Maryland, canners since 1917, 
but who retired in 1947 after 30 years 
of active service, died on March 4. 


Mrs. Katherine B. Swing, wife of D. 
Thompson Swing, Ridgely, Maryland 
canner of corn and peas, died on Sunday, 
March 22, after an extended illness. Ser- 
vices were held on Wednesday, March 25, 
with buriel in the cemetery at Denton. 
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CORN PRODUCTS HAS 
“BEST YEAR EVER” 


Corn Products Company had its “best 
year ever” in 1958, William T. Brady, 
president reported to the company’s 
61,000 stockholders March 24. In the 
company’s 52nd annual report, the first 
issued since last fall’s merger, all figures 
presented are a consolidation of the per- 
formance of Best Foods and Corn 
Products. 

On a world-wide basis, per share earn- 
ings were $3.00, compared to $2.88 for 
the previous year. 

According to the report Corn Products’ 
world-wide earnings hit a new peak in 
1958, $33,753,068, compared with $32,- 
680,001 in 1957. Domestic and Canadian 
earnings were $32,541,739 in 1958, as 
against $29,001,591 the year before. 

World-wide sales were $649,978,446, 
compared with $612,279,304 for 1957. 
Domestic and Canadian sales were 
$470,923,681, as against $449,259,683 the 
previous year. 

During 1958, dividends declared per 
common share payable in cash were in- 
creased from the equivalent of $1.60 to 
$1.89. The current indicated annual rate 
is $2.00 a share. 


CONTINENTAL CAN SALES 
HIT NEW HIGH 


Continental Can Company net sales 
reached a new high of $1,080,393,000 in 
1958 compared with $1,046,267,000 in 
1957, while earnings increased to $41,- 
388,000 from $41,404,000 the year pre- 
vious, according to its 1958 annual report 
to stockholders. 


On the 1957 basis, 1958 earnings would 
have been reported at $3.64 per share, but 
the change in accounting practice brought 
them down to $3.51, compared with $3.52 
on a smaller number of shares outstand- 
ing the year previous. 


PET MILK EARNINGS 
NEAR RECORD 


Pet milk Company reports near-record 
consolidated net earnings of $3,414,000 
for the company and its subsidiaries for 
the year 1958. This represents an in- 
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crease of $810,000 over the 1957 net of 
$2,604,000. Net earnings for the fourth 
quarter, which were the highest for a 
final quarter in the ‘company’s history, 
included dividends of $376,000 from 
foreign operations, up $201,000 from the 
previous year. The 1958 net earnings 
were second only to the record net earn- 
ings of $3,536,000 realized in 1950. 


Net earnings per common share, after 
preferred dividend requirements, equalled 
$3.34 in 1958 compared with $2.45 per 
common share in 1957. Per share figures 
for both years are after adjustment for 
the two-for-one stock split effective Jan- 
uary 16, 1959 and the 5 per cent common 
stock dividend paid December 31, 1957. 
At its February board meeting, the com- 
pany announced a new regular quarterly 
dividend rate of 27% cents a share on 
the common stock, equivalent to an 
annual rate of $1.10. This is an increase 
of 10 per cent over annual payments in 
1957. 


CROWN CORK HAS 
GOOD YEAR 


Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., in 
its 1958 Annual Report mailed to stock- 
holders March 23, reported that earnings 
from operations, after provisions for pre- 
ferred dividends, climbed to $1.41 per 
common share from $.18 a share in the 
preceeding year. 


The report states ‘that non-recurring 
income equal to $.25 per share was also 
realized, bringing total 1958 income per 
common share to $1.66. 


1958 net income after payment of pre- 
ferred stock dividends totalled $1,499,000, 
an increase of $1,283,000 over the pre- 
vious year’s income of $216,000. 


During 1958 the company prepaid 
$3,600,000 of its long-term debt; retired 
80,000 shares of preferred stock at a cost 
of $2,941,000; and retired 150,000 shares 
of its common stock .at $24.50 per share, 
for a cost of $3,722,000, which reduced 
the number of outstanding share 12.3%. 
$3,951,000 was invested during the year 
in capital improvements and an addi- 
tional $1,203,000 for relocation and 
modernization. 


CAN PRODUCTION 


Metal can production in 1958 reached 
the second-highest mark in _ history, 
American Can Company reports. Total 
U. S. industry production, based on final 
figures for the year, was placed by the 
company at 41.5 billion cans. The figure 
is higher than previously estimated and 
puts 1958 output second only to the 1956 
record of 41.8 billion cans. The company 
has pridicted that the 1956 record will be 
matched in 1959. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
ORDERS JET PLANE 


Continental Can Company has con- 
tracted with Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion for delivery by January 31, 1961, of 
the first pure jet airplane for corporate 
use as an executive transport, General 
Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the board 
and chief executive offices of Continental, 
reports. 

The four-engine 600 mile-per-hour 
Lockheed Jetstar will cut flight time from 
San Francisco to Chicago by more than 
50 per cent to three hours and 22 minu- 
tes and from Chicago to New York to 
77 minutes. Flying at altitudes up to 
45,000 feet, the Jetstar will cruise above 
bad weather and dense air traffic. 

Continental Can, which has more than 
140 plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, now operates seven multi- 
engine executive aircraft. It anticipates 
that, with turbo-prop and jet airplanes 
replacing conventional aircraft, fewer 
aircraft will provide better and no more 
costly service. 

Basic design for the Jetstar was de- 
veloped in response to an Air Force re- 
quest for a small, speedy jet utility air- 
craft which would be available to the 
military on an “off the shelf” basis, ac-° 
cording to Lockheed. It is now in pro- 
duction at Lockheed’s Georgia Division, 
Marietta, Georgia. 

The plane has a maximum range of 
3,000 miles and a normal cruising range 
of 1,900 miles. The cabin is air condi- 
tioned and pressurized, the sea level pres- 
sure being maintained through 23,000 
feet and a pressure equivalent to an alti- 
tude of 8,000 feet when the plane is flying 
at 45,000 feet. 


The first pure jet airplane for corporate use as an executive 
transport will be a production model of this prototype Lockheed 
Jeistar to be delivered in early 1961 to Continental Can Company. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Market Looms For New Packs — 
Tomatoes Under Pressure—Blight Hits West 
Coast Spinach — Shying Away From Peas — 
Odd Lots Of Corn Show—Grapefruit Juice 
Sags—West Coast Fruits Strong Down The 
Line—Fish Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, N. Y., March 27, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Continued selling 
pressure has brought further weakness 
into the market for tomatoes, with packers 
in most major canning areas seeking to 
move out stocks prior to new pack. In 
the remainder of the market, prices were 
generally steady, with the exception of 
Florida grapefruit juice, where a little 
shading is reported developing. 


THE OUTLOOK—Replacement buying 
cf most staples promises to hold up until 
new pack is ready, distributors generally 
working on very narrow reserve holdings 

,in many products. Where canners will go 
into the new packing season with inven- 
tories of 1958 packs cleared from their 
warehcuses, less pressure to sell off the 
packing line is in the cards. Hence, the 
trace looks for a fairly strong and stable 
market for most new packs when volume 
canning operations get under way on sea- 
sonal fruit and vegetable crops. 


TOMATOES — Tri-State canners are 
showing more willingness to “deal” in 
moving carryover tomatoes. Standard 1s 
are priced at 95 cents and up, f.o.b. can- 
neries. While 303s are offered in the open 
market at $1.17'%, some business is re- 
ported to have been done on a basis that 
figures down to $1.15 f.o.b. cannery. No. 
2%s are beginning to move in a better 
way, with canners quoting $1.95, while 
10s range $7.15 to $7.25. Midwestern can- 
ners are feeling the effects of low-priced 
offerings out of the Tri-States and from 
California, and the market on standards 
is reported off to $1.30 on 303s and $2.10 
on 2\%s, California cannery offerings find 
standard 303s listing at $1.20, with 2\%s 
at $1.75 and 10s around $6.25. On choice 
solid pack, California canners quote 303s 
at $1.40, with 2%s at $1.95-$2.00, and 10s 
at $7.25. 


SPINACH — Reports from California 
indicate that canners are concerned over 
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crop damage from blight, although it is 
too early yet to determine how exten- 
sively the canning crop has been affected. 
However, canners are holding back open- 
ing prices until they have a better line on 
probable pack. Some business has been 
reported for shipment when packed, how- 
ever, on the basis of $1.20 for 303s and 
$1.70 for 2%s, with 10s quoted at $5.00. 
Canners in the Tri-States are holding 
fancy spinach at $1.40 on 303s and $1.95 
on 2%s, with 10s held at $6.75. 


PEAS—With canners planning substan- 
tial acreage cutbacks, more interest is 
being shown in peas, but the trade has 
not yet taken hold of the market in any 
substantial way. With a carryover of 
some ten million cases generally looked 
for, distributors cannot see any bullish 
overtones on the horizon, and are still 
underbidding the market when seeking 
replacements. 


CORN—Odd lots of wanted grades of 
corn are making their appearance as can- 
ners move to clean out carryover holdings 
after having taken care of the require- 
ments of their regular buyers. A gen- 
erally strong undertone continues in 
effect in all major packing areas. 


CITRUS—Buying interest is veering 
more heavily toward grapefruit juice in 
the single strength categories as a result 
cf tight supplies and firm prices on 
orange and blended. Canners are quoting 
grapefruit juice 2s anywheres from 
$1.02% to $1.10, with 46-ounce at $2.25- 
$2.35. While canners have been endeavor- 
ing to “talk up” grapefruit juice on the 
basis of the wide differential between that 
product and orange juice, the supply of 
grapefruit is heavy and distributors see 
nothing in prospect to warrant a higher 
market. Orange juice 2s are strong at 
$1.75 minimum, with 46-0z. at $4.15, 
while blended holds at $1.45 on 2s and 
$3.30 on 46-ounce. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions in 808s are held at $1.80, with 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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broken at $1.65. Citrus salad is strong 
at $2.75 for fancy 3038s, all f.o.b. Florida 
canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Fith few ex- 
ceptions, West Coast canners will go into 
the new packing season with only limited 
carryover holdings—in some cases with 
warehouses completely cleared. Cur- 
rently, trading is of only limited propor- 
tions as canners move out clean-up lots. 
Cling peaches are currently reported 
available at $1.85 for standard 3038s, with 
2\%s at $2.70 or better. On choice, 303s 
hold at $1.95 with 2%s at $2.80-$2.85. An 
occasional lot of standard 303s apricots 
is reported around $2.25, and a few 2s 
are reported around at $3.25. Choice 
‘cots, halves unpeeled, are bringing $3.90 
where available. Bartlett pears are avail- 
able in better volume than some other 
fruits, 303s holding at $2.10 on standards, 
$2.25 on choice, and $2.45 on fancy. On 
2's, the market for standards is $2.90, 
with choice at $3.40, and fancy at $3.85- 
$3.80. Fruit cocktail holds at $2.25-$2.30 
for choice 303s, with 2%s at $3.50, while 
fancy is firm at $2.35-$2.40 on 308s and 
$3.70 for 


CANNED FISH —A strong market 
rules on carrycver sa!mon, with offerings 
limite?. The trade, however, is inter- 
ested in replacements only in a moderate 
way, with halves more sought after than 
ones because of the more attractive retail 
pricing possibilities. Tuna has shown no 
material change, and the undertone is 
rather unsettled in many instances. New 
trade buying is dull, most distributors 
still working against supplies accumu- 
lated for the Lenten season. A_ steady 
undertone is reported in sardines in 
Maine, and the market in California has 
also steadied somewhat. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Dull—Deals In Grapefruit—Await- 

ing New Pack Asparagus—Shading Beets— 

Kraut Prices Hold — Tomatoes Slip — Corn 

Tight—Grapefruit Juice Unsettled—Orange 

Stiffens — Pineapple Strong — The Same 
“Short” Story In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., March 26, 1959 


THE SITUATION — There wasn’t 
much this week to stimulate real volume 
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»vuying and business here continues to 
plod along on a day to day basis. Distri- 
butors of all kinds are also complaining 
about the sluggishness of movement to 
their customers and a situation of this 
kind does not produce forward buying. 
It is probably only a temporary condition 
complicated by a lack of many popular 
items that will adjust itself shortly. 


Citrus is causing more commotion than 
anything else at the moment although 
sales are only fair. It seems quite obvious 
that orange juice is going to cost more 
money while all kinds of fancy deals are 
heard on grapefruit juice. Citrus is an 
item that has had a history of violent 
price fluctuations and constantly has the 
average buyer on the edge of his seat. 
Pressure to sell tomatoes continues -to 
grow with prices slipping steadily as a 
result. The trade are buying the bargains 
but not with confidence. Tomato juice, on 
the other hand, is showing more strength 
but has been handicapped by free deals 
on the part of one or two canners of ad- 
vertised brands. Peas are no better but 
the corn market gets tighter by the day. 
Outside of Freestone peaches, the fruit 
market is strong all down the line with 
many items close to or actually impossible 
to buy. Reports of crop conditions in 
California will be watched with increas- 
ing interest from now until the fruit 
packs there get under way. There is 
going to be a heavy demand for early 


shipment of a variety of fruits, parti- 
cularly in tens, just as soon as new goods 
are available. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus will be the 
first of the new pack vegetables to reach 
the market and whenever it comes it will 
be none too soon for this market. All 
green cuts and tips in local hands are al- 
most completely sold up and that includes 
all sizes. The last of the fancy #300s 
went at $2.05 to $2.10 and a lot more 
could be sold if it were available right 
now. Maybe this year the annual craze 
of selling goods for less than cost to start 
another season won’t develop. If true it 
will at least permit canners to under- 
stand why they are in the business in the 
first place. 


BEETS—Local canners have been do- 
ing some price shading on certain sizes 
and varieties of beets the items depend- 
ing entirely on who is long on what. 
Whole beets seem to be bearing the brunt 
of such price cutting although occasional 
lots of cuts or diced have sold at bargain 
levels. Fancy sliced are firm with most 
of the industry holding at $1.15 for 303s 
and $5.00 for medium sliced tens with 
small sliced at $5.50. 


KRAUT—While the heavy consuming 
season is fast drawing to a close, the 
kraut industry still has very firm ideas 
about what kraut is worth. They are 


CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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having no trouble getting $1.55 for fancy 
2%s and 5.25 for tens while filling the air 
with rumors of another increase of 10c 
per dozen based on 2%s. The stock posi- 
tion is good and prices should remain firm 
to higher right through the summer. 


TOMATOES — Another planting sea- 
son is not too far away and with it comes 
the desire or necessity to move additional 
quantities of tomatoes right now. Stand- 
ard 303s have slipped to where they are 
now offered at $1.30 and extra standards 
have sold here at $1.45. Standard tens 
are no better than $7.25 and extra stand- 
ards have been confirmed as low as $7.50. 
It is true these prices do not represent 
the general but they do indicate what is 
being done to move unsold stocks in a 
hurry. 


CORN—A buyer needs a friend where 
this item is concerned as current offer- 
ings from Midwestern sources are ex- 
tremely limited. Shipments moving into 
this market are priced at $1.65 to $1.70 
for fancy whole kernel in 303s and $9.00 
to $9.25 for tens with cream style at 
$1.55 to $1.60 and $8.75 and $9.00. The 
only source offering any extra standard 
cream style is holding limited supplies at 
$1.35 for 303s and $7.50 for tens. 


CITRUS—One major factor in Florida 
this week suddenly withdrew all prices 
on citrus and then raised the price of 
orange juice to $4.35 basis 46 oz. The ad- 
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vance was not unexpected but it comes at 
a time when distributors are complaining 
about the slow movement of orange juice 
at current price levels. On the other 
hand, prices on grapefruit juice ‘are all 
over the place. The usual quoted lists 
carry 46 oz. at anywhere from $2.40 to 
$2.60 but the trade here have purchased 
goods as low as $2.25 and there are 
rumors this week of even lower prices. 
So far the trade are moving very 
cautiously. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales of pineapple are 
again beginning to perk up now that the 
trade managed to digest a good portion of 
the heavy shipments just preceeding the 
last price increase. Total shipments from 
the Islands are ahead of last year and 
unsold stocks are getting dangerously 
low in some cases. Juice shipments are 
exceptionally heavy at the moment be- 
cause of the recent price increase and 
should sell well in view of the high price 
of orange juice. Prices are strong and 
they will stay that way at least until the 
summer pack is well under way. 


APPLESAUCE — Sauce canners have 
a smile on their faces these days as busi- 
ness has been good. A good part of the in- 
dutry has already advanced prices to 
$1.35 for fancy 303s and $7.25 for tens 
and sales and shipments have been heavy 
in front of the advance. There is still a 
little sauce available at slightly less 
money but it won’t be for long because 
the industry is in excellent statistical 
position. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — It’s the 
same old story. Every buyer in town that 
-uses the items has #10 Royal Anne 
cherries, Cling peaches, apricots and 
cocktail on his want list and every one of 
them is not finding anything extra. Con- 
tracts are well in line with the way they 
are written as no one is taking any 
chances some canner may decide to move 
the delinquent portion of such contracts. 
The movement of shelf size Clings and 
cocktail is slow at present but only be- 
cause of the heavy sales preceeding re- 
cent price increases. The market, except 
for freestone peaches, is strong all the 
way and canners should have fun packing 
and shipping the above mentioned items 
in tens once the new crop starts moving 
into production. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Crop Prospects—Tomatoes Weaken— 
Fresh Shipments Aid Canned Asparagus— 
Drought Hurting Spinach — Shortages In 
Many Fruit Items—Apple Juice Advances. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 26, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The dry spell in ~ 


California continues without relief but 
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buyers for canners report that damage to 
most crops is comparatively light. Snow- 
fall in the mountains is close to normal 
but in many districts there has been no 
rainfall in March to this writing. The 
output of spinach, one of: the earliest 
crops to be harvested, is curtailed in some 
districts, but the pack promises to be a 
substantial one, aided by a carryover 
from last year. Asparagus is another 
early crop and cuttings to date are not 
far from being normal. Growers of 
deciduous fruits report that orchards are 
in good condition, that fruit has set early 
and that prospects are for good yields. 
Canners are holding rather large stocks 
of most items than they care to, follow- 
ing two years of very large packs, and 
are continuing to feature some lines at 
less than last year’s opening prices. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes got 
under way earlier than usual this year, 
stimulated by the warm weather, and this 
probably means that the canning season 
will be a long one. Some large canners 
are offering to contract for requirements 
on a basis of $21.50 a ton but no commit- 
ments are reported on this bassis. The 
general feeling in the trade seems to be 
that last season’s price to growers will 
again prevail. Sales of the canned prod- 
uct at less than list are still reported 
with emphasis on juice, and sales of the 
latter frequently take the form of two 
cases free with each dozen purcheased at 
the regular price. 


ASPARAGUS — The movement of 
asparagus in recent months has been on 
a heavy scale, especially on all-green, and 
some canners are finding it difficult to fill 
all orders in full. The fresh item is mov- 
ing into distributing markets at a rapidly 
increasing pace, and, as is so often the 
case, this has stimulated the movement 
of canned asparagus. There has been 
quite an active call for mammoth-large 
in the No. 300 size, with sales reported 
at $3.40-$3.50. 


SPINACH—The spinach crop in some 
districts has been curtailed by the dry 
weather and this has also had an adverse 
effect on quality. Some sales of new pack 
have been made on the basis of $1.00 for 
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strictly fancy 8-0z., $1.42% for No. 3038, 
$2.00 for No. 2%s and $5.50 for No. 10s. 


BEANS — Green beans of California 
pack have been moving well of late, but 
some canners have found it advisable to 
reduce prices slightly on some items in 
the list. One large firm featuring its own 
brands has lowered prices on extra stand- 
ard cut in the No. 303 size to $1.40 a 
dozen, standard cut to $1.35 and standard 
mixed short cuts to $1.25. 


CHERRIES — Stocks of Royal Anne 
cherries in first hands are on the short 
side and few firms are able to offer the 
complete list. The few sales made during 
the past week were largely at about $6.00 
for No. 2%s fancy and $5.90 for choice, 
with No. 303s moving at $3.75 for fancy 
and $3.50 for choice. Sales of dark sweet 
cherries are reported at $3.60 for No. 303. 


PEACHES—Stocks of Elberta peaches 
have been moving in increased quantities 
since the first of the year and the indi- 
cations are that the carryover into the 
new season commencing July first will be 
close to normal. Buyers are finding some 
difficulty in locating stocks of strictly 
fancy in the No. 308 and No. 2% sizes 
and are combing the market for these. 


COCKTAIL — Fruit cocktail is in 
marked demand, with stocks in first 
hands commencing to get on the short 
side, and with this applying to all size 
containers. Fancy is selling at $2.40 for 
No. 303, $3.75 for No. 2%s and $13.75 for 
No. 10s. The pack was held down some- 
what by the scarcity of some ingredients. 


APPLE JUICE—The Spring demand 
for apple juice is under way and prices 
on the popular 46-0z. size have advanced 
to $2.75 a case, up 25 cents. Applesauce 
is also enjoying an increased movement, 
with Pacific Northwest pack receiving 
much attenti6n. 


FISH—A rather interesting movement 
of canned squid has been noted in this 
market of late, with shipments made to 
foreign countries. The price has been 
$4.75 a case for No. 1s tall. This item is 
packed largely in brine. Catches of an- 
chovies and mackerel in the San Pedro- 
Long Beach area of California since 
January 1st have been well below those 
of last year to a corresponding date. To 
March 17th these have amounted to but 
1,506 tons, compared to 3,991 tons a year 
earlier. Canners are paying $50.00 a ton 
for both Jack and Pacific mackerel and 
$25.00 a ton for anchovies. 


& 

Pet Food Institute, an association of 
dog and cat food manufacturers, will 
hold its 2nd Annual National Convention 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday 
and Thursday, September 9 and 10. 
Founded in February 1958, the Institute 
represents approximately 60 percent of 
the canned dog food, 85 percent of cat 
food, and 85 percent of the dried dog 
food industries. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


couldn’t find a brand they preferred, they 
would shop elsewhere. 


The two buyers also gave much the 
same answer to the question, why not 
more shelf space to canned foods—only 
so much space in the store. 


How can the small canners best spend 
his sales promotion dollar? Stein of 
Giant Foods suggested it might best be 
spent buying special in-store displays, 
demonstrations, etc. There was a long 
discussion on cooperative advertising, 
With Mr. Stein agreeing in effect that it 
amounted to little more than a price 
reduction. Mr. Seleznow didn’t think so. 
He said it depended on the individual 
operation, how it was handled from both 
the packers’ and the buyers’ side. 


What about coupons? Seleznow, I 
abhor them; Stein, I feel about the same; 
a lady from the audience, I turn mine in 
for cash, Seleznow, we can’t control it, a 
checker can’t send a customer back for 
the product with eight or ten people wait- 
ing behind her. From the audience: May- 
be the best way is to require the con- 
sumer to send them back to the manu- 
facturer with a box top label, etc., for 
cash, 


THE MANUFACTURER 


Mr. Brenner of the Southern Packing 
Company, didn’t come in for a lot of 
questions. Asked however what the can- 
ner could do about new items in new can 
sizes to help the consumer stretch her 
dollar, he mentioned the 303, admitting 
that it might have started as a gyp size 
can, but pointing out that the 303 and 
some of the other small sizes enabled the 
canner to sell these sizes so they could 
be retailed at a nominal fee, commen- 
surate with what the consumer was used 
to paying, and in line with her require- 
ment. There was considerable discussion 
on this point. The ladies at first admitting 
that of course the consumer knew what 
and how much she was buying, but later 
admitting that the consumer probably 
didn’t notice the change over from the 
No. 2 to the No. 303 and that if she was 
asked what a 303 is today, she would 
probably be befuddled. 


OTHER MEETINGS 


The panel wound up the first day ses- 
sion, and the Society of Tri-Staters took 
excellent care of the evening with a 
Smorgasborg dinner and dance. 


On Friday morning there were separate 
meetings of the Legislative Committee, 
the Cost Accounting Group, and the Sun- 
crop Foods Cooperative. 


Cost accounting is making excellent 
progress in the area, according to Gale 
Brown, Rochester, New York representa- 
tive of the Mayhew System. Mr. Brown, 
who has been working quietly with can- 
ners in the area, showed figures indicat- 
ing that sufficient canners of a number of 
products are interested to the point of 
starting a program in the very near 
future. 


The Suncrop Board and Membership 
Meeting attracted a number of other in- 
terested canners. There were some 20 
or 25 canner firms represented at the 
meeting. The Board formally approved 
consultation with groups in other areas, 
with object of forming a nationwide or- 
ganization. A more formal Board meet- 
ing was to beheld Thursday of this week 
to appoint delegates to represent the 
Suncrop group at the Chicago meeting 
the week-end of April 10, at the Hilton. 


National Can Corporation an- 
nounced the appointment of William J. 
Sinclair as credit manager for the Cen- 
tral Division. Mr. Sinclair goes to Na- 
tional Can after 14 years with DeMert & 
Dougherty, where he was in charge of 
credit and held the title of Assistant 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. He 
will make his headquarters in Chicago. 


Help her choose 


“Attractive 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 


Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation ¢ Warren, Indiana 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


Just Mail a Card 
| With Your Message on it 


r h y 4 
Piedmont Label Co., Ine. or Pliene 2.2600 
Phone 2311,|| THE CANNING TRADE 


20S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med. Stn 3.30 
Gr. Tip & 3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Smaii 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Fey., All Gr., Cuts tine 
No. 8 0. 40 
No. 1 Pic, 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrINGLEsSS, GREEN 
EAST 
1.50-1.60 
9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., Gut Gri, OB. 97% 
No. 808 1.30 
No. 7.25 
No. 10 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... “210 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. cae 20 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 Sv., NO. B08 1. 60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... KR 36-1. 40 
No. 10 
No. 10 6. 76.7. 4 
Miv-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 2.00-2.75 
11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 308 ............ 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 308 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. ‘Std, 1.30-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Fey., ky Gr., No. 308.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 7.75-8.50 
No. 1 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std. No. 1.15-1.17% 
No. 6.50-6.75 
BLUE 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 3038......00006 1.77% 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308 ....1. 4h 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 — 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 3038 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, 303 2.10 
No. 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
No. 13.00 
2.15 
No. 10 12.00 
9.75 
En Bed, Gr. & W., No. 303........ 4 45 
No. 1 8.75 
BEETS 
Sliced. No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
03 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 808 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Diced, No. 308 15 
No. 1 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
5.00-5.25 
No: 308 1,25 
No. 10 7.00 
Eas 
Ww. K. & C. 
No. 8.75-9.50 
“sta, 1.45-1.50 
10 8.25-8.50 
"No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
No. 1.55-1.70 
No. 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Sta, 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 — 
10 — 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
~ ‘Std. 1.50-1.55 
10 7.50-8.25 
sti, No, 303 
. 10 — 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303 5 
3 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
4 1.20- 1 80 
stay 3 sv., 35 
7.75 
Poi Rus, 1.10 
No. 
East 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1, wy" as 
No. 10 
10 8.00-8.50 
sta. "No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 1.25-7.50 


MiIpWEst ALASKAS 


Ex. Std., 95-97% 
3 sv., 1.35-1.45 
4 sv., No. 10 ......... 00-7.75 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. wee 285.90 
3 sv., No. 308... .1.15-1.25 
4 sv., & oz. 
Min-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. -1.50-1.621%4 
o. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 808 .....ccccsses 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303.... 2521.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308 ........ 1,10-1.17% 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1. 
No. 10 
No. 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 .......... 12% 
No. 2 
No. 10 538 
No. 10 4.75 
SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 808 ...1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 


95-2.00 
No. 10 é 75-7.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark Fey., No. 
No. 3% 1.80 
No. 5.65-5.75 

21% 1.70-2,00 
10 5.00-5.50 
SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 303 4501.50 
2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

95-1.00 
1.171%4-1.20 
No. 1.95-2.00 
No. 7.15-7.25 

2% 2.00 

6.75-7.00 

Mid-West, TNO. 1.40 

o. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 

Ex. Std.. No. 1 1.15-1.20 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No, 2% 2.50-2.6 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Std., No. 1 1.02% 
1.30-1.35 
0 
No. 10 7.25 

Calif., Fey., S.P.. No. 308.......... 1.75 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 

No. 6.25-6.50 

No. 10 7.50 

Terns, Btd., Me. BOB 
No. 10 8.00 

TOMATO CATSUP 

1,50 

No. 10 


Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. 


East. _ 14 
No. 


(Per Case) 


Calif., Fey.. 96/6 02. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cscs 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%......00 12.00 
No. 10 (ner doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 008....1.46-1. BR 
No. 10 6.2 
Fey., 3.045, 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif, (eravensteins) 
1.35 
7.75 
(Bast 
SL, No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
17.75-18.00 
Chetee. Ne" 3.80-3.85 
No. 10 16.75 
Std.. No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 18.50 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. eet seta 4.60 
No. 10 16.0: 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308......0.2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
6.00 
0. 20.25 
5.75-5.90 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.35-2.40 
No. 2% 3.70-8.75 
No. 8.80 
2.25-2.30 
No. | 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla,, Fey., No. 303 1.80 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., ae No. 308......2.0714 
No. 2% -05-8.25 
10.90 
1.9 
2.80-2.90 
10.40-10.50 
.85-1.90 
9.60-9.80 
Elbets, — No. 3.10-3.25 
No. 10 .-11.20-11.70 
Choice, 2. 00 
o. 10 0.50 
PEARS 
Fey., No. 303 2.45-2,50 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 14.10 
Choice, No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.85 
2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10° 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. + 3.10 
No. 10.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 12.30 
Std., Halt Slices, No. 2 2.25 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLIMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. $08.......... .90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
'1.40-1.50 
46 oz. 3.30 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.021%4-1,10 
46 oz. 2.25-2.50 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.75 
4.25-4.35 
Frozen, 6 oz. —- 
12 oz. 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.22% 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO : 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 


6 o7. 2.25-2.40 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 

Alaska, Red, No. 33.09 
’s -50-21.00 
Med., Red., 1T....... +.27.00-28.00 
15.00-15.59 
P.S. Sockeye, 14’s.... 
13.00 
10.50-11.() 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 3.55-3." 5 
Ovals, 48/1’s 6.75-7.1 9 
No. 1 Nat... 6.00-6." 5 
Maine, 4 Oil Key so0000008.00-8,5 0 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. ner doz. 
Jumbo 7. 86-7.75 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.15 
Case 
» White Meat, 
Light Meat, .. 00 
Chunks 
Grated 


0.50 
Fey., 1 8V., 8 
1 No. 808 
3 sv., No. 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 25 
“ 


